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PYGMY-LEGENDS IN JEWISH LITERATURE 
By Solomon T. H. Hurwitz, New York. 

In view of the more recent developments in the anthro- 
pological world, the question of the wide distribution of 
races of pygmies or dwarfs (the terms are synonymous) in 
the early periods of human history has constantly been in 
the foreground. Since the able monograph of Quatrefages ^ 
much further light has been thrown on the subject through 
the labours of such scholars as Von Luschan,^ MacRitchie/ 
Paul Schmidt * and others.^ Not only is the evidence of 
travellers who have observed and conversed with the 
members of still living races of paramount importance,* 

^ Cf. Les Pygmies (Paris : J. B. Bailliere et Fils, i8go) and The Pygmies 
. . . translated by F. Starr (London : Macmillan, 1895). 

2 Cf. Zeitschr. fiir Ethnologie (Berlin, 1913), XLVI, 939-45 ; and id., 
XXXVIII, 716-30, et passim. 

5 Cf. 'Zwerge in Geschichte und Ueberlieferung ' in Globus, LXXXII, 
101-3; Journal Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ireland, III, 367, et passim. 

* Cf. Die Stellung der Pygmdenvolker in der Entwickelungsgeschiclite des 
Menschen (Stuttgart : Strecker & Schroder, 1910). 

'' For further literature on the subject, cf. Picard, ' Les Pygmees ' (Science 
sociale, XXVII, 203-26, 333-52, and XXVIII, 141-62) ; Emil Schmidt in 
Globus, LXXXVII, 309-12, 325-29 ; Guiffrida Ruggeri in Arclavin perVantrop. 
e la einol. (Firenze, 1910), XL, 289-315, and in Soc. italiana per il progresso 
delle scienze (Roma, 191 1), Atti IV, 495-519. 

5 Cf. Burrows, The Land of the Pygmies. With introduction by H. W. 
Stanley (New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1898) ; Neuhass, ' Die Pygmaen 
in Deulsch-Neuguinea ' {Anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, XLVI I, 67-9), and 
' Ueber PygmSen in Nederlandisch-Siid-Neu-Guinea ' {Zeitschr. filr Ethno- 
logie, XLV, 23-44); Seller, 'Von den Zwergstammen in Sudkamerun ' 
{Deutsche Gesellsch. fiir Anthrop., Ethnol. und Urgeschichte. Correspondenz. 
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340 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

but the skeletal remains of earlier periods of civilization 
have afiforded much ground to the student of comparative 
anatomy for the belief in the existence of such races in 
various parts of Europe during neolithic times.' But a still 
greater amount of evidence lies embedded in the literary- 
deposits of former generations which, whether in the form 
of myth or legend, folk-lore or fairy-tale, can be proven 
to be, if correctly interpreted, of great value for the better 
understanding of the subject. 

The Greek and Roman writers of antiquity (notably 
Homer, Herodotus, Aristotle, Ctesias, Pliny, and Pompo- 
nius Mela) have preserved many legends about various 
races of African and Asiatic pygmies, which, when properly 
analysed,* agree with the main facts brought to light by 
contemporary travellers who have, from time to time, 
explored their unfrequented abodes. Very little has been 
written on the occasional mention of dwarfs in the literary 
records of the two most ancient peoples of antiquity, the 
Egyptians and Jews,' a consideration of whose accounts 

blatt, XXXV, 3-6) ; and Schlaginhaufen, ' Pygmaen in Melanesien ' (Archives 
suisses d'anthropologie geiierale, Geneve, 1914, Tome I, 37-42). 

' Cf. Dor, ' Les Pygmees neolithiques en Suisse ' {Bull. soc. d'anthrop. de 
Lyon, XXII, 170-77) ; Mesch, ' Neuer Fund von Pygmaen aus der neo- 
lithischen Zeit ' {Ameigcr fiir schiveizer. Allerthumskunde, n. s., II, 1-3); 
Thilenius, ' Prahistorische Pygmaen in Schlesien' (GfoA«5, LXXXI, 273-4); 
and Kollmann, ' Pygmaen in Europa and Amerika ' {Ibid., 325-7). 

' For a discussion of their value, cf. Quatrefages, op. cil., chapter I ; 
Paul Monceaux {Revue historique, iSgr, XLVII, 1-64) ; and Tyson, A 
philological essay concerning the pygmies of the ancients. . . . edited, with an 
introduction treating of pygmy-races and fairy-tales, by B. C. A. Windle 
(London : D. Nutt, 1894). 

' A paper was presented on the subject before the last congress of 
anthropologists convened at Geneva, September 1913, by David MaeUitchie 
in collaboration with the present writer, a summary of which appeared in 
the transactions (cf. D. MacRitchie et Salomon T. H. Hurwitz, ' Les Pygmees 
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cannot but be of supreme interest to the student of the 
problem. 

But apart from its general interest the subject has a 
specific Jewish interest, in that it raises the problem of the 
value of the Jewish legend for the student of ethnology, 
folk-lore, and other kindred branches of anthropological 
science. In the following the subject will be treated under 
its three different aspects : (a) the legend about the 
Gammadim and pj'gmy race of Kaftorim ; (b) legends 
about individuals of dwarfed stature ; (c) Greek legends in 
Rabbinic literature. 

(a) The GammadIm and Kaftorim. 

The supposition that the Biblical writers knew of the 
existence of a race of pygmies rests entirely upon the 
traditional interpretation of the word D^1Ki3 in Ezek. 27. 11. 
The passage occurs in the second Tyrian prophecy ; and 
some modern commentators, notably Jahn,^" regard it as 
a somewhat later gloss. The passage reads : ti>ni "ins ]33 
3130 Tj^niDin-iiy n^ri Dn^tsb?' vn •i^ni^'ijDa Dne?'! n''iiD t]^niioin-i>y 
: ril^l 1^1)3 nen . The R.V. renders : ' The men of Arvad 
with thine army were upon thy walls round about, and the 
Gammadim were in thy towers ; they hanged their shields 
upon thy walls round about ; they have perfected thy 
beauty.' A marginal note in the R.V. to Gammadim 
renders 'valorous men'. This rests entirely on the as- 
sumption that the word is to be derived from a secondary 

chez les aneiens Egyptiens et les Hebrcux ', Congres international cCanthro- 
pologie et d' archeologie prehistoriques ; Compte rendu de la xiv™* Session, 
Geneve, 191 2, II, 418-22). There is a brief discussion of the Biblical 
Gammadim in the work of Tj'son, op. cit., pp. 68-70, and in the JE., 
V, 22-3. 

•" Cf. Das Bucli Ezechiel, adloc. (Leipzig: E. Pfeifer, 1905). 
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sense of the Semitic 103 ' to be bold ', found in the Syriac 
)^e^^ ' boldness, temerity ', and occasionally in the Arabic 
j*^ 'to be rigid, inexorable' — a supposition which is highly 
improbable. The word has caused much difference of 
opinion. The LXX renders <f)v\aK(9 ' watchmen ', while 
the Peshitto has ^t^-» ' watching '. In both cases the 
translators read D''it2E', which may be translated either 
as noun or as participle. Symmachus read O'lO D3, dWa 
Kai MfjSoi ; Theodotion, kuI FofiaSeiii ; while the Vulgate 
adopts the Rabbinic tradition " and translates ' Pygmaei ' — 
a translation borne out by Aquila, who renders nvy/iaioi.^^ 
Modern commentators prefer to regard this perplexing 
word as a proper name (inasmuch as it is found in conjunc- 
tion with other proper names, as e.g. Persia . . . Lud . . . 
Phut . . . Arvad), and read either with Lagarde oncj^^ 
(cf. i»3, Gen. lo. a-3), or with Cornill onos" (cf. il>icl., 10, 
18), or attempt to identify the masoretic Cl^l with the 
Egyptian Kamdu (or Gamdu), the Kumidi of the Tell 
Amarna inscriptions, and the modern Kamid-el-Loz.^^ 

The Rabbinic tradition, however, has consistently looked 
upon the Gammadim as a race of dwarfs. Not only does 
the rendition of Aquila confirm this position, but the united 
evidence of Targum and Midrash, as well as the I'emarks 
of the most esteemed older commentators of the O.T. 
bear out this view to its fullest. Rashi, after expressing 

" It is well known that Jerome sat at the feet of Jewish doctors of 
the Law. 

'' Cf. Origen's Hexapla (ed. Field), ad he. Origen gives another version 
of Aquila which renders TfTiXtafiifoi, but the first is, no doubt, the authentic 
version . 

'' Cf. Onomasika Sacra (2nd edition), 367. 

'* Cf. Kraetzschmar, Das Buck Esechiel, ad loc. 

1^ Cf. Ernest Meyer, AegypUaca, 72, and Max Muller, Asien und Euiopa, 
193, 396 (Leipzig : W. Engelmann, 1893. 
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the opinion of Rabbi Menahem (bar Ilelbo), who renders 
the word ' divers ', adds— nos m»3 pD333l ca:: DnK* pnis B'^l, 
' Others explain that they are pygmies who are a cubit high 
in measure.' The last words give the philological ground 
for this exegesis ; for, it will be remembered, that ^0^ is a 
'cubit' (cf. Judg. 3. i6).i^ The word "lisa is accordingly analo- 
gous, from the Rabbinic standpoint, to the Greek nvynaios, 
' a foot tall '. Kimhi speaks similarly : a^D^: DiK'JN vn Dn»J1 
nans ncj ;» mop mo "'SJ'JN, ' The Gammadim were a pygmy 
people of small stature. The word is to be derived from 
the expression " of a cubic length " in Judges {ibid.).' But 
it was the French exegete, Eliezer of Beaugency, a pupil 
of Rabbi Samuel ben Meir, who first correctly identified 
this tradition with the legend concerning the pygmy race 
of Kaftorlm recorded in the Midrash Rabba. He says: 
oninsa ('n ''d f\> nc'-is) nan n'-srsiaa Enisoa xm dim dsj nnoji 
D.Toi'B' -i»iNE> Nini }n D'sn •'^yii " nnn Qn» ^ [v pNai ,d''D23 
"Q'-vnn n'3 }n d'd^b' ,Tni»^n hv ibn, 'The Gammadim 
are a pygmy people, as it is explained in Genesis rabba 
(37. 5) — " The Kaft5r!m were dwarfs ". There are many 
such in Greece, and they are good archers, wherefore it is 
said, " they hanged their slatlm upon thy walls " (Ezek. 
27. 11) ; the slatlm are quivers.' 

Poznaiiski points out ^^ that the identification with the 

'" The primary sense of the Semitic ^);3 is ' to curtail, contract, congeal ' 
(cf. Arabic j[^) ; the etymology of ' dwarf, from the root itself, is, there- 
fore, quite possible without resorting to its derivation from 1D3. 

" Pliny, in one account {Natural Hislory, I, 18), places the pygmies in 
Thrace and Ctesias {Edoga in Photti Bibt. LXXII, p. 145) claims that they 
were good archers (a<t>6Spa yap dai roforai). It would seem, therefore, that 
the Rabbi was acquainted with the Greek legends of pygmies which, as will 
be seen, are not unknown in mediaeval Rabbinic literature. 

" Cf. s. Poznaiiski, 'siJ^iaD -^ivbn '31^5 icv nni [jNptn'' bv e'n's 
(1909-10 KBni : D'omj 'xvo man). 
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passage in nn n^cxni is absolutely correct. Targum 
Jonathan translates the word CI?! = ''NpD^Si? ' Cappado- 
cians ' ; and, as Poznanski has shown on another occasion 
{ZA W., XXIV,305),the Kaftorim are always termed Cappa- 
docians in the geographical identifications of the Tar- 
gumim.^' The inference that the Gammadim were regarded 
by the Rabbis as identical with the Kaftorim is, therefore, 
entirely legitimate. 

The legend, as recorded in Genesis rabba 37. 5, bears 
the stamp of age and has been generally misunderstood by 
the commentators because of the occurrence of several 
dna^ Aeyd/tei/a. It is a comment on Gen. 10. 14, which 
contains the genealogical tree of the nations descended 
from the stock of the Egyptians. D''ni^D3 DKl DiDnna riNl 
onnsa dni DTW^S DCD Iks'! nc'X, 'And Pathrusim, and 
Casluhim, out of whom came the Philistines, and Caphtorim.' 
On this the Midrash comments as follows : niD'inD D^onns 
tn'»y» m cni^Dsi d'onna wna 13 xax "'an -idn ^D-Dipa a^nii'Da 

^°D'DJ3 amnaa. Although most authorities ''' regard the words 

" Rabbi Mena'iem bar Helbo similarly identifies the D'"1t33 with the 
O'linsa, although he interprets the first word as 'divers' (cf. Poznanski, 

/isijNpND Dini nnai) bi\n -)dd3 jenpn 'ana^ u^n na dtod'-i •'jnna 

421 e|T ^T'Din NBni). For niDSa as Cappadocia, cf. Onkelos to Deut. 2. 23, 
and Jonathan to Jer. 47. 4, Amos 9. 7. The Peshitto agrees with the 
TargumTm in these passages, and renders ,.«<%, c><\ ; while the LXX 
similarly render KawnaSoda, KaniraSoicfs. 

"> Parallel passages are found in the Yalkut to Gen. 10. 14, and to 
I Chron. i. 12. Both quotations omit the first line of the passage. The 
Genesis reference is interesting because of its translation of the word 
D'Onna, which probably belonged at the beginning of the passage, and 
which accords with the view expressed in the present article. The passage 
reads : fnTjUPJ pjJD li>N ^Hl f»D''bDn pi^DtfO m Cnii'DSI D'OnnS 

^Dni3J D»nc6a ^hd ins^ no i^k b^f \rfnm t^ajjo i^ni ibs b:^' 
p"i /•- n^K'sna^ cnpiji) n'OiJ oninaa p^23i D'onna. 

" So Levy {Neuhebraisches und chalddisches Wdrlerhuch, ad loc), Kohut 
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niD'^ins and D''Dipa as proper names of unknown Egyptian 
tribes, still the commentary ascribed to Rashi and of late 
Theodor -^ correctly surmise from the context that these are 
descriptive terms employed to explain the character of the 
intermingling races from whom Philistines and Kaftorim 
sprung. The word niD''ina (for which the Paris MS. reads 
mtiina^Sj j^^ ^g Neubauer has already shown,^^ the Greek 
TrejpttTJjs 'pirate'; while the word D''D1ps, although hitherto 
unexplained, seems to be phonologically identical with the 
Greek nfj^v^, another name for pygmies.^* The passage 
accordingly means : The PathriJsTm are pirates ; the 
Kasluhim are pygmies. Says Rabbi Abba bar Kahana, 
' The Pathrusim and Kasluhim were wont to hold bazaars 
(Greek KaraXvais), on which occasion one tribe would 
steal the women of the other tribe. With what result? 
Philistines — giants ; ^•''' Kaftorim — dwarfs '. 

An intelligent examination of this passage, drawn from 
the ancient store-house of Jewish folk-lore, makes clear an 
attempt on the part of the learned Rabbi Abba bar Kahana 
to reconcile two conflicting traditions transmitted from a 
remote antiquity concerning the Philistine aborigines ; on 

QpCn "jn^?, ad loc), and Wiinsche {Bibliotlieca Rabfiinica ; Eine Satnmhing 
(liter Mit{r(tsc/>im,Le\p?.<g, 1880-85, ad loc). 

" CI. Theodor, Sai n''S'K13 Cmo (Berlin, 1908-14), ad he. 

'5 CI". La Geographie du Talmud (Paris, 1868), p. 424. The form 
mtil^lS (nearest to vfipaTfji) may be a case of vocalic metathesis due to the 
accent on the ultima (cf. Krauss, Gn'ec/itsc/ie und lateinisclie Leimivorler im 
Talmud, Midrasch, und Targuiit, Berlin, 1898, I, p. 115). 

^* Lucian, Rhel. Praec. 6, speaks of frixfii on paintings of the Nile, 
described as pygmies. Philostratus also uses this word for pygmies. The 
Greek x is often transliterated by p in Rabbinic literature (cf. D't3~lp lor 
Xapriys, pvlp for xiKuov, 'JpTp for xopiKuv in Nedarim 51 a). 

^ Cf. nrn ':"3s< n^ivts ^c•N nnujn ncn (Gen. 6. 4) and n'^'Kna 

't V'3 nan, where the expression Q'liaJ is reckoned among the seven 
Biblical names for giant-races. 
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the one hand, a tradition that the Philistines belonged in 
great part to a giant race — a tradition still surviving in the 
Biblical stories of the giant Goliath, and the children of 
the nsi of Gath (2 Sam. ai. 16-32); and on the other 
hand, a tradition concerning a I'ace of pygmies known as 
Kaftorim, also said to be the progenitors of the Philistines 
(cf. Deut. 2. 23 ; Jer. 47. 4 ; and Amos 9. 7). The recon- 
ciliation assumes that the later Kaftorim and Philistines 
were the products of two earlier, intermingling races of 
diverse character (one of pygmies, the other of pirates) out 
of whom sprung the giants and dwarfs known to tradition. 
But inasmuch as the Genesis account derives all these tribes 
from a common Egyptian ancestry, the conclusion is not 
at all surprising ; for the Rabbis may have been acquainted 
(as the Greek words seem to indicate) with various widely- 
circulated stories about African pirates and Egyptian 
pygmies.''^ 

This is perhaps among the earliest instances of an 
attempt to explain several conflicting legends, belonging 
in greater part to the domain of folk-lore, in a manner 
somewhat closely resembling modern scientific methods. 
The question that now arises is, how are these curious 
traditions of antiquity to be interpreted in the light of our 
present knowledge ? The problem of the tall, non-Semitic 
autochthons of Palestine has, to a large extent, been solved 
by the late archaeological excavations which have brought 
to light traces of tall, non-Semitic races in various parts of 
Palestine in prehistoric periods of human culture.^^ There 

'* In the Greek legends the pygmies are most often associated with 
Ethiopia and the sources of the Nile (cf. note a^ ; Aristotle, Nisf. Animal. 
VIII, 12 ; Philostratus, De Vita Apollmi. Tyanaei, VI, i ; and Herodotus, 
Histor. IV, 183). 

" Cf. Macalister, History of Civilization in Palestine (Cambridge, 191a), 
pp. 20 ff., and Kittel, Gesehichte dcs Volkes Israel (Gotha, 191a), I, 33-46. 
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is, therefore, little difficulty in accounting for the semi- 
fabulous Refa'Im, 'Anaklm, Zamzummim, and 'Emim, cited 
by the Deuteronomist (2. 10-23), and it is not surprising 
that similar accounts have been transmitted of the Philis- 
tines, who may possibly have absorbed the small remnants 
of these early aborigines during their invasion. But more 
difficult is the question involved in the other tradition, which 
distinctly claims that the Kaftorim were a race of dwarfs. 

This leads at once to the ethnographic problem of the 
identity of the Kaftorim. The Rabbinic conjecture with 
regard to Cappadocia, based on the similarity of sound in 
the two names, has nothing further in its favour. Michaelis ^' 
very early expressed the opinion that Cyprus was the 
original ' isle of Kaftor ' spoken of by the prophet (Jer. 
47. 4) ; while Ebers ^' tried to prove that the coast of the 
Nile-Delta was the site referred to. Hitzig^" identified 
the Philistines with the Pelasgians, who came from Crete 
to northern Egypt, whence they emigrated to Palestine 
(this seems to be borne out by the genealogy in Gen. 10. 
14). Most modern authorities,"^ however, are unanimously 
in favour of Crete as the original seat of the Kaftorim. 
The fact that the name Q''n'?.3 is applied to the Philistines 
on several occasions (cf. Ezek. 25. 16; Zeph. 2. 5; and 
I Sam. 30. 14), and the identification of mnsa with the 
Keftiu of the Egyptian monuments "^ makes this position 

^* Cf. Gesenius-Brown-Driver, Hehreu: Lexiioii, to linSS. 

^' Cf. Aegypten und die Biicher Mosis (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 127 ff. 

^ Cf. Urgeschichte und Myibologie der Philist.er (Leipzig, 1845), PP- 33 ^• 

5' Cf. A. J. Evans, Cretan Pictographs (1R95), p. 100. Similarly, 
H. Ewald, GeschicMe des Volkes Israel {2" Auflage, Gottingen, 1851), I, 
330 ff. ; Dillmann, Die Genesis (Leipzig, 1882, 4" Auflage), p. 179; and 
Giesebrecht, Das Buck Jeremia (GOttingen, 1894), p. 234. 

*' Cf. Macalister, The Philistines (London, I9i3),ch. L 
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almost certain. Macalister -'^ concludes that ' the Philistines 
were a people composed of several septs, derived from 
Crete and the south-west corner of Asia Minor. Their 
civilization, probably, was derived from Crete, and though 
there was a large Carian element in their composition,'* 
they may fairly be said to have been the people who 
imported with them to Palestine the memories and traditions 
of the great days of Minos '. 

From what is known of Crete, its high degree of culture, 
and its influence on the ancient world, there can be no 
question as to any possible relationship between the Cretan 
Kaft5rlm and the pygmy race of the Rabbinic tradition. 
As far as the latter is concerned, one possible solution of 
the problem has suggested itself to the present writer. In 
the late excavations of the site of ancient Gezer, Mac- 
alister'^ informs us of the discovery of the remains of a 
curious non- Semitic race of troglodytes who lived in neo- 
lithic times {c. 3500 B. c), and who were considerably below 
the average stature. While it is true that these were not 
a dwarfed race in the true sense of the word,'" }'et the fact 

" Cf. op. cit., p. 28. 

2* The royal body-guard, besides being composed of the 'JlPSI THS 
(2 Sam. 8. 18), Cretans and Philistines (so Macalister, loc. cit.), is also said, 
on several occasions, to have contained ''"ISn, Carians (cf. 2 Sam. ao. 33; 
2 Kings II. 4, 19). The Carians, together with the Philistines (identified 
by Macalister with the Pulsati of the monuments), were small bands of 
sea-pirates who overran Palestine. This fact rather curiously confirms the 
opinion of the Rabbis. 

^^ Cf. Excavation of Gezer {honion, 1912),!, 72. 

^^ Roughly speaking, the average height of males of dwarfed races is 

4 ft. 9 in. (the height of a twelve year old boy), although individuals of 
full-grown estate have been known to be considerably below 4 ft. in 
stature. The average height of the troglodytes of Gezer was about 

5 ft. I in. When we recall that tall races reach an average of 5 ft. 9 in., 
the difference in height becomes at once remarkably striking. 
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that only few of the caves were much beyond six feet in 
height ^'^ would seem to indicate that the race in question 
was considerably shorter than the other aboriginal races 
known to have lived in the surrounding parts, who, to say 
the least, belonged to the tall races of mankind. 

It is true Macalister is strongly disinclined to accept 
the present theory,'* partly because of the large gap in 
time between the neolithic troglodytes and the Cretan 
Kaftorim, who are a comparatively late importation — 
c. 1400-1200 B.C. — and partly because of scepticism as to 
the value of the Rabbinic tradition about pygmies. Never- 
theless, when we remember the persistence of old ti'aditions 
in the folk-lore of the human race, and when we recall that 
the later Kaftorim settled over the very graves of the former 
troglodytes (having, according to Deut. 3. 23, displaced the 
'Avvim, who are said to have dwelt in villages as far as 
Gaza, and who are known, from Joshua 13. 3, to have still 
survived during the invasion of the Israelites), it is not 
altogether unlikely that stories of the large discrepancies 
in the height of several autochthonous races— a fact very 
striking to the primitive mind — should cling to the localities 
wherein these indigenous races originally dwelt, long after 
their extinction. MacRitchie has similarly interpreted ^* 
the curious legends about fians, fairies, and Picts in Scotch 
and English folk-lore, and his conclusions have been lately 

5' Cf. Macalister, History of Civilization in Palestine, pp. 12-13. 

'* In a letter of Sept. 16, 1914. to Mr. David MacRitchie, Prof. Mac- 
alister says : ' I should be inclined to doubt very strongly (a) the interpre- 
tation of Gaminadim as " pigmies ", and (6) their equation to Caphtorim . . . 
The Caphtorim are altogether a late importation, and cannot, in my 
opinion, be equated to the neolithic people found at Gezer. The latter 
were a small, but not a pygmy people — say 5 ft. to 5 ft. 3 in. or so.' 

" Cf. The Testimony of Tradition (London, 1890) ; Fians, Fairies, and 
Picts (London, 1893). 
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verified through an accumulation of evidence from various 
sources. For want of more light on the early history of 
Palestine, the present theory is quite sufficient to explain 
the appearance of giants and dwarfs in connexion with 
Philistine aborigines in the folk-lore of the early Hebrews. 

(b) Legends about Individuals of Dwarfed 
Stature. 

The individual of dwarfed stature in non-dwarfed races 
is reckoned among nature's prodigies. As such, he is 
numbered with other abnormalities as a subject for the 
special blessing, nvnan niCD 1113, 'Blessed is He who 
varies the form of His creatures ', which was usually 
pronounced upon beholding a freak of nature (Berakot 
88 b). In order to prevent a possible perpetuation of his 
abnormality the dwarf was forbidden to marry a woman 
similarly abnormal— DJ3 .pin [no NV» KCC n\lU3 NCJ" ^b ninJ 
'WS^8 pD NS' ^8Ct5' riDJJ Nt5" v6, ' An abnormally tall man 
should not marry an abnormally tall woman lest they beget 
giant (lit. mast-like) progeny ; while a dwarf should not 
marry a female dwarf lest they beget thumb-like offspring 
(Bekorot 45 b).' His abnormality makes him unfit for the 
performance of priestly duty (cf. Mishnah Bekorot 45 b). 
This prohibition originates, in the opinion of some of the 
commentators, from the injunction in Lev. 21. 20, which 
in the words of the A.V. counts among the unfit for the 
priesthood, 'a crookbackt, or a dwarf, or that hath a 
blemish in his eye ' (li''W bb^n IX pT in pj is). The trans- 
lation is supported by Ibn Ezra and the Peshitto, although 
other authorities of importance render it differently.*" 

*" The LXX renders ' blear-eyed '—an opinion also upheld by the 
Vulgate, Saadia, and Rashi. Targum Yerushalmi gives both opinions. 
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The following interesting talc is used as a bfo in 
Genesis rabba 6^. 11 and Cant, rabba 3. 15. A dwarf, 
whose mother curiously named him Macroelafros (fiuKpo- 
eXa<pp6s), ' Fleet-footed Giant ', was refused admission into 
the king's service because of deficiency in height. To his 
mother's earnest plea on his behalf the king very appro- 
priately i-eplied : ' If in thy eyes he is a fleet-footed giant, 
in our eyes he is naught but a dwarf of dwarfs ' {yyv^ DK 

But most curious is the humourous description of Pharaoh 
which the Rabbis have transmitted to us in Moed Katon 18a : 
noK Nin ntro "1D13 rrriK' nyns ,3-n h^de'd snao h'JUN noNi 
ti'^p> DTJN bsim ^-ii:n:e> no d«p^ mil n»N ipne'Diai nca wpn 
n'7y, ' Says Abital, the scribe, on the authority of Raf : 
"The Pharaoh of the days of Moses was a cubit [in height], 
his beard was a cubit, and his membrum virile was a cubit 
and a span", so that the text may be fulfilled — " Hesetteth 
up over it the basest of men " (Dan. 4. 17).' 

The parallel passage in the Yalkiat to Dan. 4. 14 (besides 
omitting the mt from the latter part) adds : nVNnauj nr n"t 
MCis NVOp nd:j , ' Others explain that this refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the dwarf, who was a hand-breadth in 
size.' The description is especially interesting in view of 
what Ctesias relates" in his famous account of Indian 
dwarfs. He says : ' In the middle of India there are 
black men who are called pygmies. . . . They arc very 
little, the tallest of them being but two cubits, and most of 
them but a cubit and a half high. They have very long 
hair, reaching down to their knees and lower, and a beard 

*i Mr. MacRitchie first called attention to this curious parallel in the 
two accounts in an article on ' Egyptian and Jewish Pygmies ' in the 
Glasgow Herald. This was reprinted in the Ilebrciv Standard o^ June 8, 1914. 
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larger than any human beings. After their beards are 
grown long they wear no clothes, but the hair of their head 
falls behind them much below their hams, and that of their 
beards in front comes down to their feet. . . . Their mem- 
brum virile is so long that it reaches to the ankle ' (loc. cit. ; 
and Tyson, op. cit., pp. lo^-^).^"^ It is quite likely that 
various exaggerated descriptions of dwarfs (of the Ctesias's 
type) reached the Rabbis through some hitherto unknown 
sources. The contention of Kohler {JE., V, 23) that the 
Rabbis identified either Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar with 
the image of a grotesque Egypto-Arabic idol, probably 
Bes, struck on the coins of the Ptolemies, has, accordingly, 
little in its favour. 

The fact is, several passages in midrashic literature refer 
to Nebuchadnezzar as ' the dwarf of Babel ', who, as the 
Yalkut passage explicitly states, was said to be but a hand- 
breadth in height. The last statement is inferred, according 
to the Rabbinic interpretation, from Dan. 4. 14, ' he setteth 
up over it the basest of men '. In Genesis rabba 16. 4, 
Theodor {op. cit.) correctly inserts the following passage 
(which has been omitted in the regular editions of the 
Midrash, but is found in manuscripts, and is to be inferred 
from the quotation in the commentary ascribed to Rashi 
ad loc.) : nd:j dc bvt\ ve'iB icai oe' bv ^22 it w^ ""isn db' 
*^: WdS VDp (curttts) NDlip, 'The name of one was Pishon — 
this is Babylon, so-called because of what the prophet 
said — "Their horsemen shall spread themselves (pdh'i) 

■" In view of the coincidence in these two descriptions of dwarfs, the 
clever emendation of Kohut (pnrn-iS 'J) D^K'n injl), in which he 
translates : ' Pharaoh was a cubit, his grandparent (i3j?t) a cubit, and the 
tallest [of his kin] (Sanskrit prameshia) a cubit and a span ', loses its value. 

" Cf. Theodor, op. cit., ad loc; Kohut, op. cit, XDlIp 'J? ; Buber, 
Pesikta derab Kaliana, H2; and Friedmann, Pesi^la rabbeti, 31, 4. 
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(Hab. I. 8)" and also because of the little dwarf, a hand- 
breadth {puska) in size.' Similarly, the Levites com- 
plain (Friedmann, Pesikta rabbeti, 31. 4) : l^ainriE' im vh 

:nTn D32n, ' Not enough that the temple was destroyed for 
our sins, but we are now compelled to strike our harps 
before this dwarf, while on another occasion (Buber, Pesikta 
derab Kahana, 112) it is said,** h nuVT no tlon na'pn ncN la 
i'33T ndj:, ' Thus said the Holy one, " Behold what this 
dwarf of Babel hath done to me ! " ' Although the origin 
of this curious tradition is obscure, yet these various ludicrous 
descriptions of the conqueror of Jerusalem seem to be largely 
expressions of contempt indulged in by the Rabbis. 

(c) Greek Pygmy-Legends in Mediaeval Rabbinic 
Literature. 

The references to dwarfs in the Rabbinic literature of the 
Middle Ages are mostly borrowed from late Greek sources. 
This is evident from the fact that three of these references 
employ the Greek word iriGr]^ for the fabulous nation of 
pygmies. The word m6ri^, which is identical with nidrjKos, 
and has the meaning of ' ape ' in some late authors, is also 
defined as ' dwarf by Suidas,*® a lexicographer of the tenth 
century. The earliest of the three sources to employ this 
word in connexion with pygmies is the Josippon, an anony- 

" Brflll {Jahrbiicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und Liteiatur, Frankfurt a. 
M., 1876, II, 210) believes that the word D33 used in these passages is the 
same as X3N3 'dog', but in view of wliat was herein set forth, this position 
is untenable. 

*' Cf. Bernhardy, Suidas' Lexicon graect et latine, III, 371, note. mSrj^ hi 
irapa naiv o $pax}is iyifoiniaKos, Bernhardy considers these words a later 
gloss. 
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mous work of the middle of the tenth century.** The other 
two sources are largely dependent on this work for some of 
their information, and may have borrowed the account of the 
pygmies from it. The Josippon partly consists of an Alex- 
ander romance borrowed from the work of Archpresbyter 
Leo's Historia Alexandri magni, regis Macedoniae, de 
froeliis, which, in turn, emanates, as all Alexandrian 
romances do, from the work of Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

The Josippon tells the following about Alexander's visit 
to the land of the pygmies while on his way to India : 
im no ^nsD -iuk^i vnnn p^n b ns* mjoaiiN Tajjn ne-Na \ti 
yrh npioy nj?p3 ny ini3''1 N'nn x'^^''^ 'atn'o Q'3t dj? ^mtx nanon 
DC iNVO'i nm niTBi nuitJ'D nvn db> nsd'i q»d' 'n na \^>\ 
im3*i D*''n E'isni' B'pa'i d^djj nni n» \\^'2. " e'VIT's D'xnpjn q-'E'jk 

bx'! D'^N HB'i'tr VtrJND in^DH Om OnK^I HND D,nD VK'JN llT'Dn 
Kinn ni^iia DE' I^J^ Ninn nipDn nn"'aD, ' When Alexander had 
subdued the entire country, he passed from Media by 
way of the desert to India, accompanied by many in- 
habitants of those parts. They came to a very deep valley 
where they travelled for five days and found many remark- 
able animals and fruit. They also found a race of men 
known in Greek as " pitheces ", and these were dwarfs. 
He attempted to capture them alive, but they fled. His 
men killed one hundred and twenty of them, while they 
killed three of his men. He ate the fruits of the place and 
passed the night there (Josippon, 3. lo).' 

In another Alexander romance, ascribed to Samuel Ibn 

^« Cf. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (London, 1857), p. 77 ; Zunz in 
the Itinerary of Benjamin ofTudela (ed. A. Asher, London, 1841), II, 246 ; and 
Budge, History of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac Version of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (Cambridge, 1889), p. Ixxxiv. 

■" Gagnier, losippon sive losephi ben Gorionis historiae ludaicae (Oxonii, 
1706), p. 69, renders : ' Pithaci seu simiae '. 
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Tibbon of the twelfth century, the manuscript of which is 
in the Bodleian,** and which also emanates from a transla- 
tion of Archpresbyter Leo's Historia, a similar account 
occurs : 

D'ns DC N1M DTriBni* rvayn rwiVvt. vcio\ nuitw nvn tx> nxni 
imai DHD B'lan^ iyi . . . DiTI^i nons Dnnxivi ipws D'Nnpjn 
•1SD03 nsD VWNO irT'an oni Qisy^n D''3e> Dno inioni, 'He 
saw peculiar animals there and found trees like unto apple- 
trees, and saw a race of men known as " pitheco " whose 
necks were long and hands . . . He ordered them to be 
captured, but they fled after he had killed thirty-two of 
their number, while they killed one hundred of his men 
{Kobes 'al Yad, II, 76).' 

Levy adds {ibid.) that this passage is not found in the work 
of Leon. It is quite evident, from the fact that the work 
of Ibn Tibbon draws at times from the Alexander narrative 
in the Josippon, that this passage was either adapted 
directly from the latter work, or, as is quite likely, was 
based on a translation of the original from which the 
Josippon drew. 

Another more detailed account of the legend about the 
pygmies and their fabulous battle with the cranes is to be 
found in several Hebrew versions of the letters of Prester 
John, published by Neubauer.** Although the pygmies 

» Cf. Steinschneider, Catal., 8486. 

«» Cf. 13-68 n lyan p^n T" i>5J pp, and Eisensteln, Ozar Midrashim, 
II, 467-73 (New York, 1915). The first letter is entitled 

: HKon bif iD''p ^>'hT& bv( }nij no^s rhv IK'S max 

while the other is 

:nN»i"a ivbibnIj iw ■•tas^iB rbmf ana 

A critical examination of the linguistic peculiarities of the two translations 
shows clearly that they are based on French translations from Latin 
originals (e. g. the words D'BJIpl D'pn = dues et comtes : DlSnj ib'JIN « 

A a 2 
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are merely mentioned by name in the various Latin versions 
of the same letters published by Zarncke,^" yet there can be 
no doubt that the fantastic description of the wonders of 
India, of which they, for the most part, consist, was borrowed 
from the various Alexander romances, which were fre- 
quently expanded by introducing well-known tales from 
Greek and Roman mythology. Of the several versions 
published by Neubauer the following is the most complete 
account of the pygmy-legend : 

nsm pKn ■<^:ti) nNijip's *MniN impB' nns b'* nxTn ps^ ^1DD1 
on bin '"'D''i'nj nn'oioi n:iiDE> ik d^:^ hwb'd onj;: ids D'<:op nn 
nnvi nrb pn^tr 'd b'^ abp mka noian onaiy nni Duwn Dnxi:i 
bsz oni^j; nxa ^3n .Di'nxa Tiajri' din me' iiar xi'E' mpoa niacrt? 
nisiVD nns I'jy Dn'ijj? d'w nnvia dhboi onvip nnca n^S'' n:^ 
Dni'ni' D'j«iro vb'jn Dy 7^in nr J♦^N^ i^o nsne'Di nns ns D'^sini 
yen .nen^on nn ddipdd DniN D^nniDi niijip D'^jtci nisiyn i^jn dj; 
DJpn Dn«n '•»"' ^3 pi? Nin nn'jpr nyn njtr dtind D'B>JNn i^n «n 
}iT^n ijy nia'^D orrcj lyc^ n.Ta-in ly nanN, 'Near this land 
there is another called Pyconia whose inhabitants are of the 
size of small boys of seven or eight. Their horses, however, 
are large. They are indeed good Christians and till their 
ground quietly, inasmuch as there are none to do them 
harm ; for they dwell in a country inaccessible to human 

I'aigle 'gryp/tus': \H)i \)V N^Sm = regal de St. Jean : fisnj = griffon: 
"IBIJ = Godfrey : "l"SN5^ = saphir : 7''iX"l''D = nterveille or miroir, &c.). 
For a complete account see the vocabulary of foreign words compiled by 
the present writer in the work of Eisen stein, op. cit., II, pp. 596-606. 

*" Cf. Abhandlungen d. konigl. s chsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, 
philolog.-histor. Klasse, VII, 911, et passim. 

'' Epstein (yin 11?N, p. 65, Pressburg, 1891) surmises that 'Pygmonia' 
was the original name, meaning ' Pygmy-land '. 

'* The anonymous author here attempts to correct Aristotle, who 
positively asserts that their horses were small {Vivm tuxfhv fiev, xal airoX Koi 
ol I'mroi, Hist. Animal. VIII, cap. 12). 
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being. But every year a curse overtakes them. At the 
time when they reap their harvest a certain species of birds 
a.ssails them and consumes their fruits. And when the 
king of the country perceives this, he sets out with his 
men armed to fight these birds who, with cries, are driven 
off from their territory. Such is the battle. Their length 
of life is two hundred years, and the hair of their beards is 
white throughout their hfe-time— their beards coming down 
over their knees and the hair of the women over their feet 
{Kobes 'al Yad, IV, la).' 

Finally, Judah Hadassi has a most faithful account of 
the battle of the cranes and the pygmies drawn from Greek 
sources in his large work ^^^^ 73B'N.^^ The story is inserted 
in a catalogue of prodigies (e. g. the cynocephali, centaurs, 
&c.) much after the manner of the Josippon and the other 
Alexander romances, the use of which is further betrayed 
by the words pitheces and pithecon which are found in the 
narrative. Hadassi, however, has embellished the story 
with minute details of the fighting scene drawn from his 
own fertile imagination: 

Dni3^D3 DiTnivixa Dni»ipD2 D"':3iE' naiDi dtidn ':2 ppwa po 
Dtnao Ninn Dipcn ^npno iatra 3id !j3i nvaa inxa Sna D3k^ anp 
D'33iB' DnTiivaJi DnTii-iDiDi Dnnin^ nnjDi nca aiu i>32 d»iddi 
mu3i nnai fijai nsiJi nax ^^jya /I'sryi onsi p 'j'd niSiJ nisiy 
Dy D'Dmh nnx di' nivapno nisiyn n^N nstj'a nns nyai p.h'xya 
n'':ni mn np 'b nncnboa any ''•[■^ rhv^i non^o onran rh^ 
^mva B'ipin''s ^e':N rh^ t^'^^ih yaiji \r\m D'anyo nnw yoo 
b nnon^D nv nr nu Dnoi .no-iiy nna n:nD ^^•'n nna non^a 
DV :ivnN '':i»DD3 D''3'ddo Dn''B':i dsd Dnpai d:nvi dhtu cian 

™ Eupatoria, 1829, 60 ' Alphabet '. The work was begun in Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 1 148. 
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i^N Dmi» npa mxai n3:ipnn^ nnrhor] D^ano inETi n)b]m D''331d 
D»3nijn nni^y D'saiyo d^b-o nnN pj? nx D'oaoi Dni^JSJ niaiyn 
DiTaii Dn'iajaai Dn'i'n ^jnava niaipn nnDj? n^K ^10 ni'N ncni?D 
nnN K^Ni . . . T3"ip 'isa bi poi nonai t ^pdi Q'vnai nmna n^si 
. . . DnN ^iaJ3 iru'eo in^jn Nr^3D6^•1p '33d nnji noip nni nua, 
'A kind of "pithecon" two cubits and a span dwell in their 
territories near a large lake, where fragrant spices abound. 
Near their hills there are to be found several species of large 
birds, winged and powerful. At a certain time in the year 
these birds gather and fight an all- day battle with these 
pygmies. These " pitheces " array themselves in various 
kinds of armor and draw up their lines like trained 
soldiers. But before the day of battle is on, they hide 
their wealth, women, and children. On the day fixed by 
those who know the calendar, they lie prepared to give 
battle and at dawn the birds descend covering the light of 
heaven. They fly at them and fight them with their nails 
and beaks while the men use all sorts of warlike imple- 
ments to meet them ... A certain tall and powerful 
individual of the people of Constantinople was shipwrecked 
in their country . . . ('Eskol Hakkofer, 60 " Alphabet " ).' 
Epstein wrongly surmises ** that this was a part of the 
Eldad Hadani tale quoted just before this story, for ' the 
man of Constantinople' can have nothing to do with the 
traveller Eldad Hadani. 

s« op. at., p. 65. 



